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Catholic Theology and the 
Knowledge of God Among 
Primitive Tribes 


WittiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


Paper read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthro- 
pological Conference at Boston College, March 30, 1937. 


7. following question is the subject of this paper: “What 
on theological and philosophical grounds ought a Cath- 
olic hold concerning the idea of God to be expected among 
primitive peoples?” We are to examine, then, those propo- 
sitions of faith and reason which inform us if any and how 
much knowledge of God’s existence is present before we set 
out. to visit a tribe. We are, be it noted, concerned with 
adults, and with adults as individuals. We are not concerned 
with the knowledge of God in the tribe as a whole. Further, 
we note that the individuals of whom we speak are not living 
in a state of pure nature. Each one is fallen in Adam and 
each is redeemed by Christ. 

The question may be phrased technically as follows: Is 
any one of these adults a negative atheist? That is, one in 
whom knowledge of God is wanting now and has been want- 
ing previously through no fault of the individual. Is there 
one who can use his power to reason and yet actually does 
not know God or has not known Him at some time? That 
human reason can know with certainty that God exists is, 
of course, a defined article of faith. That each man does or 
did know of God’s existence is not defined. To know God 
exists it is not necessary to have demonstrated this, nor to 
have learned it necessarily in any one of several ways. 

The use of reason means that one has actually in an 
evolved state that power of intellect whereby one compares 
two notions with a third and can perceive the objective 
identity or difference of the two. Following upon this power 
to reason the person is capable of moral action; and the 
operations of the ethical conscience which point out the dif- 
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ference of right and wrong begin. Theology has always con- 
sidered an adult to be one who has both the power of the 
mind to reason and the sense of moral responsibility. 

Twenty years ago Cardinal Billot proposed to differ from 
this accepted view in defining what the use of reason is. 
There are, he said, adults who exercise this power in many 
departments of life but actually do not exercise it in matters 
of morality, religion and relations to God. Such men, and 
they are many, according to the Cardinal, are technically in- 
fants as far as theology is concerned. They are not capable 
of mortal sin. They enter Limbo when they die. They are 
adults in age and in reason in a restricted field; they are not 
adults in the full theological sense of the word. 

The Cardinal’s theory has not been condemned officially. 
But it received a very dry welcome among theologians. Nu- 
merous writers, and not all of one school, have refuted it 
theologically in part or in whole. No one proposes it now. 
At first sight it might seem to aid the anthropological field- 
worker. But if he need a staff to sustain him through weary 
jungle journeys, this theory is a weak reed indeed on which 
to lean.1 Theology approaches the question under discussion 
in two ways. It deals with it directly in the treatise concern- 
ing God. It also treats it in the treatise on grace, where the 
question of God’s dealing with the negative infidels occurs, 
and in the treatise on the redemption, where the universality 
of the redemption of Christ is investigated. 

I am not concerned with the proofs of the theologians in 
this paper, but with their conclusions. How or why the 
theologians of several schools in the Church arrive at their 
deductions from Church documents, patristic sources and 
scriptural passages is not our concern at present. It is rather 
this—to find out what the present mind of the Church is con- 
cerning the proposition that there are no adult men in whom 
inculpably there is lacking a knowledge of God’s existence. 
When we say that the Church teaches that there are no nega- 
tive atheists we have answered the question; but several re- 
marks are in order concerning the assertion. 


1 On this theory and on the general topic of the paper the following references 
will Ba found helpful: 
Louis Caperan, Le Probléme du Salut des Infidéles, Toulouse, 1934. 
P. Harent, S.J., Dic e det ie catholique, art. Foi. 
P. A. d’Ales, s. te Dictionaire apologétique de la foi catholique, art. Foi. 


(All three deal thoroughly with the theological phases of the question.) 
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First the theologians say that such knowledge of God is 
not necessarily present in each individual at the moment 
when reason first develops. They do not say and cannot say 
how long a time elapses between the development of reason 
and this first knowledge of God. Obviously that is a ques- 
tion of individual psychological fact. Neither do they say 
how deeply or lastingly the first perception that God exists 
is impressed on the soul. But since the theologians unite in 
rejecting the theory of Billot, it is obvious that they reject 
anything such as an enduring or lengthy state of soul in 
which this knowledge has not been present, momentarily at 
least, once after attaining to the use of reason. It is there 
on the first occasion when the individual hears the voice of 
conscience concerning the moral goodness or evil of the free 
act he is to perform. 

An emphasis may be placed profitably on certain words 
in the definition of the negative atheist. He is one who does 
not know or has not known that God exists. Practically it 
is quite possible that many individuals who are met by field- 
workers in anthropology are adults who have had, and even 
frequently have had, glimpses of the truth of God’s existence. 
They may forget now that they had this knowledge, or it 
may have been effaced because of personal or social condi- 
tions of moral degradation. But I think it extremely hazard- 
ous to state definitely that a given individual has never had 
a knowledge of God merely because here and now it is impos- 
sible to find knowledge of God in his mental equipment. The 
apparent blank of the moment may be due to incapacity to 
recall previous mind-processes or to connect remembered 
ones with what the field-worker is now asking. 

What certainty attaches theologically to the proposition 
that there are no negative atheists. It is a doctrine com- 
monly received in the Church and accepted as a certain 
proposition. It is not a defined article of faith. When it is 
called a certain proposition, it is not understood that this 
means the certainty of faith. It means that natural reason- 
ing has been applied to revelation in order to draw certain 
inferences, and that, secondly, patristic writers, or theologi- 
cal authors have unanimously taught the proposition. Such 
unanimity falls on the philosophical certainty of the conclu- 
sion and not on any alleged revealed certainty in the state- 
ment. 
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Two remarks are in order concerning such propositions. 
First, it is rash procedure in any Catholic to deny these 
propositions, and such procedure is to be avoided for its 
wrongness as well as for the condemnation it may draw. 
Secondly, since natural reasoning is one of the factors of the 
process, more light on the proposition is possible as human 
knowledge increases. The question with which we are deal- 
ing is one of fact; it concerns what men do know or have 
known about God; such a fact is one of internal mental pro- 
cesses. 

Obviously in tribes of low mentality it must be a difficult 
point about which to gather sure information. But greater 
knowledge may be forthcoming through investigations of the 
knowledge of the concepts of right and wrong among primi- 
tive—not tribes merely, but individuals. For we are dealing 
with individuals here. In running down such data field- 
workers will recall that Alexander VIII condemned the propo- 
sition that there may be grave philosophical sin which is not 
theologically a mortal sin. Interpreters among theologians 
incline to read this document in the sense that it denies out- 
right any philosophical sin.” 

If, therefore, we examine the question directly, we find 
that Catholic theology informs us that no individual is a 
negative atheist for any great length of time after his attain- 
ing to the use of reason. Theology teaches this statement as 
certain. and commonly accepted doctrine. We are led to the 
same conclusion if we examine the question through an in- 
direct approach. In the foregoing discussion we put aside 
all considerations save the actual knowledge, now present or 
once had, of God’s existence. We now enter upon the much 
wider question of the eternal salvation of those individuals 
who have attained the use of reason. 

The Church teaches clearly and apodictically that God 
wishes the salvation of all men individually. Moreover, in 
the various condemnations of Jansenist theologians she has 
made it clear that God confers at least remotely sufficient 
graces for salvation on each and every adult infidel. The 
Jansenists claimed that a state of infidelity and the general 
environment of long continued paganism were a bar to the 
conferring of such graces. 

That each and every individual negative infidel is the 


2 Dennzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, nom. 1290. 
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object of the benefits conveyed in God’s salvific will is set 
down by most theologians as theologically certain. That is, 
it is the conclusion of an argument of which one premise 
of a rigorously exact syllogism is revealed and the other is 
certain on non-revelational grounds. A proposition which 
is theologically certain cannot be denied without a mortal sin 
against the virtue of faith. However, it may be remarked 
that not all theologians assign this note or qualification to the 
proposition. Some hold that it is certain and commonly ac- 
cepted doctrine. As noted before, denial of such propositions 
is temerarious. 

Now for the salvation of the adult a state of sanctifying 
grace or justification is absolutely required. But for justifi- 
cation, supernatural faith, strictly understood, is absolutely 
a prerequisite. To have an object at all of such supernatural 
faith there must be some knowledge of God, and indeed some 
knowledge of God in a revealed proposition. Hence there 
must be present a knowledge of God’s existence at least, and 
of as much more as theology lays down among the essential 
objects of supernatural faith. In a word, some knowledge 
of God is an unconditional requisite of salvation, and God 
wishes all men individually to be saved. 

But may one say that the foregoing propositions do not 
necessarily affect all adults who do perform free human acts? 
Are there not possibly some adults who perform them and 
yet will not ever reach supernatural salvation or be thrust 
into Hell? Is there not possibly a third class discoverable, 
especially among degenerate primitive tribes, which has the 
use of reason, but whose members, as objects of interest to 
the salvific will are merely infants, and therefore do not 
come within the purview of that will in so far as it demands 
a knowledge of God in the process of salvation? 

The answer to this is that it is certain, though not defined 
that such a third class does not exist. It is certain, though 
not defined that each and every individual who is capable 
of free moral acts is about to go to eventual bliss or punish- 
ment eternally after death. Theologians admit that not a 
few may be found in primitive conditions of degeneracy 
whose reason is not sufficiently developed as to be capable 
of mortal sin. These they rank with the infants and the 
perpetually insane. But theology does not admit that any 
others save the babies and the insane are exempted from the 
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process necessary for salvation which was laid down above. 

To bring this discussion to a conclusion we say that every 
individual met with among remote tribes has or has not the 
use of reason with a sense of moral right and wrong. If he 
has, then Catholic theology regards him as one who has now 
or had at some time not long after his attaining to the use of 
reason a knowledge of God’s existence. Again, such knowl- 
edge is only one of the prerequisites of that act of super- 
natural faith towards which the individual is aided by re- 
motely sufficient graces (at least by these). This individual 
is an object of that salvific will of God which concerns adults 
with the use of reason. The salvation of such individuals is, 
therefore, of concern to God and that provident and suffi- 
cient means to attain it are offered by God follows from the 
fact that the salvific will is sincere and not capricious. 

But what of the apparently large number of atheists and 
infidels among degenerate primitive tribes and among modern 
civilized peoples where atheistic masters have controlled the 
education of the young? Are we not confronted with a con- 
tradiction? Are there not many who have never known of 
God’s existence? Yet we are claiming that Catholic theology 
refuses this statement. I do not think that theology and 
facts have clashed. Indeed I know they cannot. I think 
rather that there have been mistakes made in calling these 
persons who are ignorant of God persons who have never 
known God. I suggest that two mistakes are possible in this 
question and each is easily made. 

First, we may too hastily admit that the use of reason is 
actually present in those who have the years which are as- 
sociated with its coming and who apparently are carrying 
out rational processes. These rational operations mean of 
course that a reasoning being invented them. But the pres- 
ent imitators of the originators may be repeating the opera- 
tions mechanically and through mere sensitive cognition, or 
environment and customs learned in childhood may have 
trained them to follow processes which in fact in their case 
are not rational. Especially if that environment is morally 
low, such individuals may have no sense of moral responsi- 
bility. If so they are theologically infants. They should be 
called nescient concerning God and not ignorant. 

We are far more liable, I think, to fall into an error of 
a different kind. We may tabulate and I remark that many 
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inquirers lack the skill or knowledge in the subtle matter, 
as negative atheists, as individuals who have not now and 
never had a knowledge of God, those who merely have not 
that knowledge now. We are apt to conclude that the wit- 
ness never knew God because the idea appears new to him 
at the moment of examination. We may forget that the wit- 
ness is not intelligent enough to know now what mental 
glimpses of God he once had; the witness may never recall 
the twinges of conscience of former times, or it may not 
dawn on him that the present questions concern glimpses or 
twinges whose impressions are but dimly left in his soul; 
finally, the witness may deliberately withhold such highly 
personal information for any of a dozen reasons. 

I think it is extremely hazardous to set down such an in- 
dividual as an inculpable negative atheist. Indeed it is rash 
theologically to do so. Field-workers, be they ever so dili- 
gent and accurate and persevering, may never learn or be 
able to learn that once at least this soul saw a light, heard a 
voice of protest in their conscience and was offered the help 
to carry it further to its goal. But theologically and before 
God such an individual is not an inculpable negative atheist. 
For his ignorance is not nescience, nor is it without fault. 
To be sure that one has met a negative atheist one must 
be sure that the other is ignorant of God and inculpably so. 
Catholic theology has said that one does not meet them. 

Among primitive peoples, therefore, theology admits that 
there are some, and in conditions of degeneracy not a few, 
who are not really adults. It admits no inculpable negative 
atheists. It can admit in principle any number of culpable 
atheists, that is, those who have failed—and sinned in fail- 
ing—to correspond with divine help offered, and have had no 
further opportunities or few such. How many such culpable 
atheists there are is not a question facing theology. There 
are as many as the number of those who are surely capable 
of using their reason for some time and are now ignorant of 
God. For any true adults met with are not negative atheists; 
if atheists at all they must be culpable atheists. 

The field-worker, therefore, will meet with adult persons 
gnorant of God. Ifa Catholic, he will not classify them as 
negative atheists, and say that there never was any knowl- 
edge of God in them. He will put them in the class of those 
culpably ignorant of God, and if they have had the use of 
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reason for some time and yet evince an ignorance of God’s 
existence, he will know that once and very probably fre- 
quently they have been at fault. He will also, while he pities 
their benighted state, recall that the ever-restless divine 
mercy is active to bring them to their bourne. 


Savages Changed Into a 
Cultured Society 


LreuT.-CoL. Francis J. BowEN 
Reprinted from The Catholic Times, London. 


* is of interest to note that it is just eighty years ago— 
April 11, 1856—that Constant Lievers, S.J., the great 
Apostle of Chota-Nagpur, was born, and also fifty years 
since he began those epoch-making conversions which have 
made parts of that Province of Western Bengal “‘as Catholic 
as the most Catholic parts of France or Belgium.” But 
apart from its spiritual effects, developments have resulted 
from his work in the social and economic condition also of 
Chota-Nagpur which have a most pertinent bearing on the 
world conditions of social unrest and economic failures pre- 
vailing elsewhere today, which are therefore well worthy of 
our consideration. 

To appreciate this aright it must be remembered that the 
situation in Chota-Nagpur fifty years ago was very different 
from what it is in its prospertiy and development today. It 
is a mountainous district to the west of Calcutta, bordering 
on Central India, whose indigenous population, divided into 
three primitive tribes—the Mundas, the Ouraons and the 
Kharrias—live in the utmost poverty. 

For centuries they had been oppressed by an inequitable 
system of land taxation and of usurious money-lenders, ex- 
torting exhorbitant rates of interest, until they had been 
robbed of almost all the land of which they had been the 
original holders, and which they still claimed, often with 
legal right though unable to prove it at law. As a result 
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Chota-Nagpur seethed with discontent, and almost open re- 
bellion, which was a constant source of embarrassment to 
the government, when young Father Lievers arrived there 
in 1885. 

He had been born in the little village of Moorslade in 
West Flanders, between Roulers and Ypres, a district well 
known to our soldiers, who saw it torn with shot and shell 
in the Great War. Joining the Society of Jesus he had been 
sent to India, consecrated priest at Calcutta in 1883 and 
sent to the struggling mission of Chota-Nagpur. He soon 
discovered that if he could help the aborigines in their griev- 
ances he would win a hearing for the message he burned to 
give them. He applied himself accordingly to master the 
intricate laws of land tenure, took some typical cases of 
legal oppression to court and won them. The result was 
magical; the poor, downtrodden aborigines came to him in 
thousands with their grievances; he heard them all, won 
their sympathy and turned his advantage to the profit of 
their souls. 


80,000 CaTHOLIcs IN EIGHT YEARS 


The handful of Christians he had met on his arrival in- 
creased within his first year, i.e., 1886 to over a thousand 
and continued to increase until, when he returned seven 
years later to his native Belgium, broken in health to die of 
consumption in Louvain on November 17, 1893, at the early 
age of thirty-seven, it had reached the almost incredible 
number of 80,000. 

To educate boys for the priesthood from a race so low 
in culture was a difficult task, but it has been accomplished; 
while a Congregation of native women, under the title 
“Daughters of Saint Ann” has been created. The mission, 
moreover, has steadily expanded, with new stations founded 
in the neighboring states of Gengpur Jasper, where the 
Ouraons are numerous, and among a new tribe, the Santals, 
in the north. Among the light-hearted Ouraons especially 
the conversions, have been numerous, and within recent 
years the entire tribe has been gathered into the Church. 
Finally, in 1912, the Holy See expressed its approbation of 
the work of consolidation and expansion of the mission when 
it created Chota-Nagpur a separate Vicariate-Apostolic with 
the later Monsignor van Hoeck first Bishop of Ranchi. 
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Jesuits’ Economic Work 


Scarcely less important than the spiritual has been the 
social and economic work of the Jesuits to save the native 
tribes from the extinction which threatened them in their 
extreme poverty and ignorance. Four measures in particu- 
lar have been devised for their benefit, which, with the ex- 
press approval of the government, have done much to amelio- 
rate their condition. 

In 1912 the Chota-Nagpur Catholic Cooperative Credit 
Society was founded with a central bank at Ranchi and 
“rural units” in all the most important villages. The native 
Catholics are the only members and shareholders. Within 
the first year there was a membership of 2,500 with a capital 
of 16,000 rupees. In less than four years the bank had ad- 
vanced 60,000 rupees to nearly 4,000 members, rendering 
them financially independent of grasping landlords and 
money-lenders who had extorted interest at 100 per cent and 
even 150 per cent on their loans. By 1930 the bank had 
issued 102,000 rupees in loans and possessed a capital of 
343,000 rupees from donations of a community earning 
scarcely more than 200 rupees a year per family. 

A Catholic Cooperative Stores was also formed in con- 
junction with the bank to free the aborigines from Hindu 
merchants who had hitherto monopolized their trade and 
enable them to buy and sell their own produce at more rea- 
sonable rates. Everything necessary for.food and household 
requirements can be purchased from depots established | in 
all the most important districts. 


REGULATING Rice INDUSTRY 


The Dhan Gold, or Rice Magazine, is another coopera- 
tive institution for the storage and distribution of rice. At 
seed time the rice deposited after the harvest is distributed 
according to each man’s deposit. Thrift is inculcated and 
the peasant relieved of the necessity of selling his rice in the 
lowest and buying his seed in the highest market. Excess 
rice also from years of abundance is made available for sea- 
sons of scarcity. 

Finally, a most important work of social “uplift” has 
been accomplished by means of “Panchayats” or native as- 
semblies that have been likened to “Home Rule at its best.” 
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Every village that is a “rural unit” has its Panchayat of five 
members, who meet daily after work to discuss affairs, hear 
complaints, settle disputes, and are empowered to inflict 
small fines on offenders. There is a somewhat larger “Parha 
Panchayat,” or district assembly, that meets once a month, 
and finally a “Bara Panchayat” or sort of High Court to 
examine the position of the bank and cooperative societies 
and attend to the religious and temporal welfare of the 
community. 


Catholic Adolescence in 
Relation to Sex 


Mary G. CarpweE Lt, M.D. 


Reprinted from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review in the issue 
of May, 1937. 


N article in the February issue of the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review on “Who Shall Instruct the Child?” has 
suggested a consideration of the attitude towards and the 
difficulties arising from the presence of sexual phenomena as 
experienced by young Catholic adults, especially those whose 
social grade has permitted them to attend Catholic second- 
ary schools and training colleges. 

In writing of these matters one runs the risk of incurring 
suspicion of being unduly concerned with, and interested in, 
matters which so often provide substance for “sins” under 
the sixth and ninth commandments. One is labeled as being 
unhealthily interested in such subjects and as therefore see- 
ing things from an incorrect and biased angle. In brief, one 
is accused of making mountains out of molehills—and a 
veiled hint is conveyed that the molehills are best left to 
look after themselves! 

It is precisely this attitude on the part of many good 
Catholics, and the fear of having to bear unjust reproach 
on the part of others, that has prevented the problem of 
Catholic sex-training from receiving that necessary ventila- 
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tion which would clear away many clouds, and would throw 
daylight onto many difficulties. 

If one feels strongly on this matter by virtue of reason- 
able and varied experience of all tending to show that there 
is such a problem, and if one has gathered sufficient data 
to justify one in expressing views, then the cause of Catholic 
chastity, and the claims of Catholic youth, demand that these 
views should be expressed, irrespective of fear or favor 
thereby incurred. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary first to state 
the gist of what is usually taught to Catholic children con- 
cerning chastity. We may term this “sexual pedagogy,” and 
in the main it centers round the teaching that purity and 
chastity (usually spoken of to children as modesty) deal 
with reverence for the body—the word body meaning, in 
this respect, the external genitalia. Children are taught not 
to handle the body, not to look at their own or that of an- 
other, and not to talk about “things which mother would 
not like” or “for which mother would whip you,” etc. This, 
it is maintained, is a method devoid of error and criticism. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Possibly, in theory it should be; but in practice it is not 
so, since it ignores entirely the facts that: (a) the adult is 
imparting knowledge considered from the adult standpoint, 
whereas the child has only the vaguest idea to what the ad- 
monitions refer; (b) the child mind is normally and rightly 
curious for an adequate reason for every statement, but the 
reason need not go beyond the mental age of the child asking 
for it. To tell more than a mind is prepared to digest can 
be as harmful as telling less than it can understand. 

What happens? The child is left mystified and with a 
vague idea that all sorts of things are “sexual” —if it can 
use that word; and all border on the region of “sin,” or at 
the least of parental punishment. This creates a tendency 
towards excessive curiosity, towards morbid fears, and to- 
wards unhealthy secrecy. 

This state of affairs is of very great concern, and es- 
pecially in the light of the modern discoveries (Hugo de 
Vries and Madame Montessori) concerning the times of spe- 
cial sensitivity in animal development, and termed sensitive 
periods. Research has shown that “the child makes a num- 
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ber of acquisitions during the sensitive periods, which place 
him in relation to the outer world in an exceptionally intense 
manner. Then all is easy, all is eagerness and life, every 
effort is an increase of power. But when some of these 
psychic passions die away, other flames are kindled, and so 
infancy passes from conquest to conquest, in a continuous 
vital vibrancy, which we have called its joy and simplicity. 
It is through this lovely flame which burns without consum- 
ing that the work of creating the mental world of man takes 
place” (Montessori, The Secret of Childhood, p. 41). 

This sensitiveness to impressions is correlated with a 
great demand for reason in everything, for an orderliness 
which leaves nothing unexplained. So that to such a child 
any negations about sex—‘you mustn’t look at another 
child’s body,” “you must not touch yourself there,” etc., etc. 
—must be based upon an adequate reason for the command. 
To fail to do this, to state merely what are sins and not why 
they are so, is to create a feeling of tension, of distress, of 
urgency, and of darkness in the child’s mind, which may be 
experiencing a sensitive period. 

This is because, ‘when something in its environment 
hinders its inner working, the existence of a sensitive period 
shows itself by violent reaction, a despair that we believe to 
be causeless, and therefore set down to ‘naughtiness’ and 
temper” (Montessori, op. cit., p. 45). Precisely, in the 
same way does the tension in the child’s mind, aggravated by 
fear (always a stimulant to sexual activity), express itself 
by the onset of sexual actions (masturbation of self and 
others, looking at others, reading adult books, etc., etc.). 


AFFECTION THE CHIEF FACTOR IN CHILD TRAINING 


Furthermore, the whole of a child’s life up to completed 
adolescence is an unfolding which demands for its normal 
completion the effect of love—controlled, it is true, but in- 
forming everything, and expressed by parents and teachers 
and all who have to deal with the child. The only reality 
to a child (especially a young child) is affection, and if in- 
struction (€.g., in sex) is not correlated with kindness—if 
reasons for commands are not explained in terms of love and 
friendliness—then the result is fear once more, and an im- 
petus to sexual aberrations. In addition, a child is afraid 
to ask for explanations lest he be met with a rebuff, and so 
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is left with wholly inadequate understanding of what is im- 
plied in modesty, chastity, and purity. The meanings given 
by some children and adolescents to personal chastity would 
be truly ludicrous were they not so pitifully tragic in their 
later repercussions. A child grows up, and at work or at a 
college or high grade school meets sex in often an evil form. 
He is amazed at something so different from his concept; his 
natural curiosity is aroused; he does not ask his parents, 
teacher or priest because he expects to be rebuffed. The 
element of secrecy is added on to that of curiosity and an in- 
creasing genital stimulus; he experiments, and so the path is 
started to, at the best, salacious thoughts, reading and speech, 
and at the worst the experience of unhealthy passion, of a 
lover, and so often, alas, of a prostitute with all its psycho- 
logical degradation. 


FACING THE PROBLEM 


How exactly do we then, in young Catholic adults, see 
this sexual problem manifested? One need only inquire from 
national Societies dealing with the unmarried mother, with 
moral and social hygiene and rescue work, from social work- 
ers and from police court officials, to hear of the amazingly 
large numbers of Catholic youths and girls who form the 
clientéle with which these workers deal. Too long have 
Catholics been like the ostrich and buried their heads in the 
sand of wilful ignorance and unwillingness to acknowledge 
the problems directly before their eyes. 

One need only consider the appalling leakage to see the 
truth of this. Our Catholic weeklies blazon forth the num- 
. bers of their circulation, and the additions to the convert 
list, but none cares to investigate and record the numbers 
who are continually falling away from our ranks. Those 
who fall away are, as a rule, young people in the first years 
of work and after leaving school; and those Catholics who 
fill the police court sheets as moral delinquents, prostitutes, 
Lesbians and child assaulters are, for the most part, likewise 
young adults. 

That there is a problem of unhealthy sexuality amongst 
young Catholics would never be denied by those who, work- 
ing amongst masses of youth, are prepared to state facts hon- 
estly, however unpleasant those facts may be. But surely 
there is hope in the very fact of these frank declarations, 
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because prevention and cure can only be accomplished when 
symptoms are recognized and acknowledged. 

What can be done to cope with the problem here out- 
lined? In the first place, one feels that educators, parents, 
priests—especially perhaps those who give Retreats to chil- 
dren and adolescents—must be prepared to give those with 
whom they deal reasonable explanations for statements about 
the virtue of purity. These explanations must only answer 
what is asked, or may be asked, at that particular age, but 
they must be clear and adequate so far as the child can un- 
derstand. Evasions, rebuffs, above all, falsehoods, should be 
anathema, for such undermine the child’s sense of security in 
respect to adults, and when that has gone, there is no safe 
basis left. 

And secondly, one feels it is supremely important to 
build up in the child mind an overwhelming reason for posi- 
tive sexuality—that is, for self-control and modesty and 
chastity, call it a positive purity if you like. And the reason, 
the basis, for it must be a passionate hero-worship of Our 
Lord. 

Infancy, childhood, and even (perhaps especially) early 
adolescence, are all periods in development whose chief char- 
acteristic is love—the power to love, to admire, to imitate, 
to hero-worship, and what greater hero is there to children 
than Our Lord? To tell a young child it must not be “rude” 
because it must not, is no reason at all, but to tell it that it 
must not because (according to the child’s age) “Baby Jesus 
will be sad, will be lonely, unloved,” or that “Our Lord died 
on the cross because of people who hurt His modesty,” or 
“Our Lord forgets His pains when we remember to be mod- 
est,” leading up to the purity that should characterize all 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body—such an ideal is an 
adequate reason to a child and will set a flaming torch alight 
in its heart, a torch whose glow will but grow stronger as de- 
velopment proceeds, and whose burning flames of*self-con- 
trol and joyous service will give impetus to similar fires in 
other adolescent hearts. 


THE Force oF EXAMPLE 


But to do this effectively teachers (and parents) need to 
exemplify in themselves the passionate attachment to Christ 
which they offer the child as their reason for demanding that 
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it shall range itself on the side of purity and self-control. 
The mind of a child is so imitative that one cannot do it a 
greater injustice than to give it a poor model to follow. A 
child is so easily confused and so easily made insecure, that 
nothing less than certainty is of any avail in forming its 
mental outlook. There are few more correct psychological 
facts than that ‘“‘the teacher, or in general anyone wishing 
to educate children, must purge himself of that state of error 
that puts him in a position of falsity towards the child.” 
There is nothing that the child senses so quickly as an at- 
mosphere of license or weak control in an adult, and es- 
pecially when the adult expresses commands directly opposed 
to his own conduct—and therefore, to the child, apparently 
reasonless. 

Finally, and as a direct corollary to the last few sen- 
tences, the problem of Catholic adolescent sexuality requires 
above all for its adequate solution the influence of lay 
leaders, men and women—individuals scattered all over, not 
merely joined in the paralyzing bond of committees—who 
shall be active apostles in the cause of Christ, and especially 
in regard to the healthy understanding and control of sex. 
Sexual matters can never be adequately, efficiently or wisely 
dealt with from public platforms, for the repercussions are 
far too dangerous; the problem must be faced and attacked 
in the way we have briefly indicated. 

Healthy sex life, based on Christian and Catholic ethics, 
will only flourish from the springing up of many seeds of 
strong, sane, and spiritually vital individual lives—the lives 
of those who realize that Catholic Action to be effective 
means the cultivation of individual sanctity, and merely 
fails badly if, “on the other hand, a so-called lay apostle is 
not capable of giving this example, if he is full of self-conceit, 
lazy, sensual-minded and selfish, just one of the crowd. .. . 
Of what avail if he pass away hours discussing problems in 
his study circle, theorizing on Catholic doctrine or distribut- 
ing edifying literature? . . . Men distrust an ‘apostle’ who 
does not practise what he preaches, and who talks of duties 
to others, but fails to perform them himself. They will 
break away from the influence of the mere chatterbox who is 
not capable of controlling his own small world. No blame on 
them if they do!” (Acies Odinata, P.M.) 








Teaching Modesty to Children 


DANIEL M. DouGHERTY 


Reprinted from the Conference Bulletin of the Archdiocese 
of New York. 


HEN Our Holy Father the Pope wrote to Christian 

parents in his Encyclical about the upbringing of chil- 
dren, he stressed the positive side of training the young to 
virtue. 

Our Catechisms, as Archbishop McNicholas recently 
pointed out, have concerned themselves overmuch with what 
the Commandments forbid, without sufficient stress on what 
they enjoin. Particularly, there has been a lack of clarity in 
pointing out how the Christian is equipped in the order of 
grace, for the special cultivation of virtue. The baptized 
person has been “reborn of water and the Holy Ghost,” and 
the effect has been to give him both an inclination and an 
aid to upbuilding the Christ-Life present in his soul. 

Those who have had any thoughtful experience with 
children must have been convinced—painfully, at times— 
that young consciences are more aware of the negative than 
the positive side of conduct. After all, the conscience indi- 
cates what is right as well as what is wrong, and in training 
a child to have a Christian conscience, is is certainly faulty 
teaching which leaves him with the impression that his only 
concern need be whether or not he offends God. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that the man is blessed who has done a positive 
thing, “who shall have borne the yoke from his youth.” 

Especially does Our Holy Father emphasize the positive 
aspect of child training when he speaks of the virtue of 
chastity. There has been and there is a great deal of con- 
fusion regarding this important virtue, simply because it has 
been approached from the negative aspect or in terms of sin. 
By insisting to children that they must avoid this type of 
action, that kind of thought, such form of action, etc., etc., 
we have invited them, implicitly, to think of such things. 
In fact, what usually happens is that any discussion about 
this virtue is done negatively, and is held over until we 
begin to suspect that it is about time they were interested 
in such sin. Little seems to be done particularly to build 
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up in the child’s mind, a concept of the little virtue of 
modesty, to give him a love for it, and to indicate how he can 
use occasions to practice this virtue, which is the bulwark of 
chastity. By the laws of habit, no one is suddenly bad and 
no one is suddenly good. Life is a growth, and whatever 
way the forces are permitted to go, in that direction are the 
habits formed. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa comes to the assist- 
ance of those who want to proceed sensibly with children in 
building up the virtue of chastity. “Sanctity has small be- 
ginnings,” and so he tells us that “Modesty is that virtue 
which restrains the sensitive appetite in things that are less 
difficult to regulate than those which are the object of tem- 
perance, continence, clemency and meekness. These things 
are the desire of one’s own excellence; the desire to know; 
the exterior actions of the body; and lastly, one’s exterior as 
regards manner of dress.” The restraint of these things 
comes under the headings of humility, the virtue of the stu- 
dious, and modesty in its strict sense. 

Thus, basically, a child who is to live chastely must be- 
gin (even remotely in the earliest years) to be humble, to 
have a wholesome curiosity, and to have good manners. 
These are like foundation stones. Therefore, any plan of 
training children must embody in its theory and practice 
opportunities to know, to love and to practice these little 
virtues. 

St. Thomas, with his clear and pointed thinking, under- 
stood that nobody could aim at anything unless he knew 
what he was aiming at. And no one can guide others unless 
he knows where he is going and how to get there. Blind- 
ness as to objective and method causes both leader and led 
to fall into the ditch. In sermons to children, in school in- 
structions, in the many contacts the priest, parent, or teacher 
has with a child, there are abundant opportunities to train, 
if we know what we are aiming at. Vagueness as to destina- 
tion means waste of time and energy, and results in in- 
stability in small things, and positive failure in larger things. 

One very tangible way, for instance, to exercise a child 
in humility is by training him, in little things to a sense of 
duty. Humility is the virtue of knowing one’s place, and if 
a child is slowly but surely given a chance to become aware 
of his place by having a task to do, he will grow in this funda- 
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mental. So many things are done for us in modern life by 
machines, that the children learn to depend on externals 
overmuch. This, strange to say, gives rise to a false inde- 
pendence which is a species of pride. The child, of course, 
is not aware of his growth in such an attitude until he is 
confronted by situations where his lack of humility causes 
a conflict with some power stronger than himself. A child, 
on the other hand, who has been trained to be self-reliant, 
to be dutiful, and so, to know his place, has a strong wall 
set around himself against the intrusion of the selfishness 
whose particular attraction is pleasure of the flesh. 

Again, training in wholesome curiosity is very necessary 
to offset what St. Thomas calls the “inordinate desire to 
know what one has no right to know, or to know what may 
prove a source of danger to virtue owing to one’s weakness.” 
It is this “inordinate desire” that Our Holy Father warns 
against when he cautions against the “naturalism” which 
would scatter before the child’s mind, a wholesale collection 
of morbidities on the plea that “knowledge of such things is 
a safeguard.” 

A training in wholesome curiosity means that we foster 
the interests of the child in those things that develop his 
imagination, his memory and his intellect without stimulat- 
ing his lower nature. Under this heading, the fostering of 
a love for the better type of books, encouraging in little 
efforts at artistry, training in dramatics, make the child 
capable of enjoying pleasures of the mind which he can use 
during those leisure hours of which modern life is so full. 
But unless this is done early and with attractiveness, it will 
not be done at all. 

A love of reading or an interest in some mental hobby 
does imply work. To devote the imagination to the printed 
word so that the ideas conveyed live and give pleasure does 
require mental effort. It is certainly much easier to sit with 
eye fixed on the silver screen and with ear alert to the noises 
of asound machine. The child, like the grown-up, takes the 
easier way out, unless the movies are shut out or rarely in- 
dulged in, until the other wholesome habit has been devel- 
oped. The same holds true of the numberless newspapers and 
magazines, chockfull of pictures, which are left around for 
youthful eyes and minds to feast upon. It is very easy in an 
environment of movies and picture papers to grow uncon- 
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sciously into the inordinate desire to know and see every- 
thing, to a lack of restraint and custody of the senses. 

That consideration of this safeguard of chastity has been 
much neglected in our teaching is evident to anyone who has 
been interested in children and knows how rare a “reader” 
is among them, and how utterly restless children are on a 
dull day when outdoor activity is impossible, and a movie 
inaccessible. 

It might seem at first that good manners is a far stretch 
to the virtue of chastity. But it is precisely this that St. 
Thomas meant when he spoke of modesty in the strict sense. 
To him, modesty is “everything in a person’s exterior, his 
movements, gestures, words, tones of voice and general atti- 
tude which ought to be according to his status.”’ St. Paul in- 
dicated the standard of Christian good manners when he 
wrote: “You are bought with a great price; glorify and 
bear God in your body.” And St. Benedict enjoined it as 
a step in the right direction when he wrote: “Show the 
humility of the heart in the bearing of the body.” 

Now, in times when great social changes are taking place, 
it is inevitable that the standards of external conduct should 
be effected. In addition, the presentation of worldly types 
upon the screen and in the news sets up models vastly dif- 
ferent from the Christian pattern. The child who will mimic 
and imitate those who are attractive is deeply influenced by 
such behavior. Without adverting to it, the child acquires 
mannerisms and attitudes which are unrestrained and un- 
reserved. His bodily movements, gestures, and words are 
impulsive and according to mood. Fashioned in this way 
by circumstances and environment, he has not the reverence 
implicit in good manners. Without such reverence which is 
a mighty bar to selfishness, he is an easy prey to the first 
stirrings of passion. Training in chastity like that in any 
virtue, is a long process. But success can be achieved, by 
God’s grace, if we do not blunder into modern methods 
based on “naturalism” against which Our Holy Father warns. 





